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Interview by Dob Ward 



Writer Will, am IJradford Iluic has long been, by bis own 
description “a guy who pokes his nose in other people’s 
business. Through almost four decades of chasing stories 
exposing injustice, puncturing myths and deflating false 
heroes, he has made considerable money and no small 
number of enemies as a rcporler of racial conflict and 
violent crime, documentor of war stories, author of quickie 
novels, magazine writer and editor, lecturer and television 
hos. /interviewer. Prolific, sometimes profane, often pro- 
vocative he has led a fast, gadfiyish, globetrotting life 
poking his inquisitive nose into controversy and strife. 

This is the author of the bawdy, satirical Mamie Stover 
novels, the Elans, nan , The Americanization of Emily 
1 he l-.xccution Of Private Slavik- in all, eighteen books,' 

or° S ,nnlh(T 0ni;,n:,,| y rejected by one publisher 

Vliis is the controversial writer who paid money to James 
■ •a. hay, (he. murderer of hr. Martin Luther King, Jr, 
lo the muidercrs of three young civil rights workers in 
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Mississippi in 1964, and earlier to the murderers of a 14- 

ha h V namcd ’ "'mot Till in Mississippi — so 

(ha he as a reporter, could "get at the .ruth” in ihosc 

s - [llls ls lllc ooulheriicr who has for years actively- 
opposed Alabama Coventor George C. Wallace and his 

n h Ml ' V P , C,L ' S: Wh ° haS in ,u ™ •*«, Enounced 
• n had lineals nude against his own life, had Ku Klux 

Klan crosses burned on bis front lawn, and been jailed on 
contempt-of-court charges. 

As Hole once understated it: "A lot of my writing has 
sort of annoyed people over the years " 2 

I line compactly built, bald, an articulate, marathon con 
versa., onalist quick to joke and laugh, childhss a 7 G a 

$125 00o“" IlV 1 a, T, WUh 1W ° ca,s i,; a spacious, glassy. 
St-in-l’ - rJnLh ~ SIyle ho,lsc which he designed. The home 
stands inconspicuously in a quiet, tree-shaded neighbor- 
hood near the high school in Har.scllc, a small townTn 
north Alabama farm country about ten miles south of 
Decatur and the Tennessee River 
As the interview began, be immediately started telling me 
bout Ins new book and the shift i, represents in his writ- 

uircLr. 

HUIK: This is something new for me. As you know, I was 
a b,g producer for magazines for many ycnrs-cssentialW 
a magazine writer, along with being a lecturer, on tele- 
vision, and what-havc-you. I had started as a newspaper- 

manv a n w V,th ‘"^T’ ^ ' llCn 1 wrotc lhc novel, as 

many newspapermen have done, and it 

war I wrr! "' aS ,RVOlVCd in ,hc SeCond War ’ an( l after *the 

war Thr r aC!,Z,nC P,CCCS and scvcral books about ,he 

be t' ! l t my n ° nfic!ion books wcrc about the three 

SlovikT ° nbeat ^ of the war: the 

Slovik story (about the only American soldier to be shot 

or desert, nn during World War II), , hc Ira Hayes story 

77 c rr t° n l "' a) ’ and " 1C CIaudR Eathcrly story 
ilhcllmosluma Pilot). J U kcd those stories. The Slovik 

I’ve cvcr°d(,ne n “ may ^ ’ W ° ° l bCSt nonficlio '“ things 

And I wrote novcls-the Mamie Stover novels. The 
Americanization of Emily. These were things I could 
write m about three months, and they were about war 

,J™r ircS ’ T d ‘ hCy did Wel1 ’ Thcy wc ™ not writ- 
booksnl , a|!CS ’ y WCrc “Thckies,” written as war 
ooks, about my own impressions of the Second War 

how I "conn ‘ ° ,dCr ’ ant !. in ‘ hc ear, y 1 began to think 
vvr tc heu ! , T; ,n ® mySC ' f S ° ’ hin ’ S ° that J “'"'I 

cities an , S ' 8 ‘‘ n ' ryin!! t0 stay away from big 

, d ; l‘‘ nd try ^ i; ‘° cut down on my magazine story writ- 
a home h ’ ‘° °' d h ° mc ’ and bc fi an building 

"rjJS ** whon *• ■"»“« tom 1" 

N™ylr,“' ”> “y for 0 mngn.ine dim, i„ 

New York to pick up the telephone and call me when 

somewhere * h0t d ° Wn Mississi PP i or Alabama or 
somewhere. It was pretty hard for me not to no so I 

wrote a lot of those things. I was involved in the ’racial 

successful I got involved ,n the James fieri Ray story 

‘V ' 1C t ’! 11 ' ° f Dr ’ whom I had known 

the o y " ,Cf0rC ’ lln<l f,n,slK ’‘ l 1,10 K ‘ng story (lie Slew 

rush n;"’ 9 n‘ 1 k ” CW 1 WflS i‘ a « this 

uslnng around. Of course, the magazine business has 






contracted a great deal on me: Look's amir, The Saturday 
livening Post is gone, and Life is gone. Now I have to 
write and put my novels in McCall's nr Ladies' Home 
Journal or Playboy, which arc about the last ones that are 
left. 

So, I quit writing for magazines, quit doing assignments, 
quit the lecture business, and 1 decided to write the two 
or three or lour major nova Is in which 1 want to try lo 
show all that I've felt and thought during my own life- 
time. That’s what I’ve been doing now for three years. 
I’ve just completed the first one. In the Homs of Night. 
The first two of them are fathcr-and-snn novels; the first 
about the father, who was born in 1902, and the second 
about his son, born in 1934. 

1 should emphasize that none of the eighteen hooks I’ve 
had published up to now, with the exception possibly of 
Mud on the Stars, my first novel, is anything like the 
hooks I am now writing. The effort did not go into them. 
Those eighteen books, including the five novels, are the 
efforts of a man who is essentially a journalist who writes 
hooks in ninety days. They were written at a time when I 
had other interests, and were written not to last, hut to 
make a comment or report of passing interest. It is my 
hope now that I will live and be able lo work for another 
six or seven years and write these three or four hooks, all 
of which will be long novels. I don’t know whether they’ll 
he any good or not. It may be that it’s too much; it may 
be that in my efforts to make them important , they don't 
read fast enough. It remains to be seen. 

WARD: It sounds like quite a writing job you’ve cut out 
for yourself. 

KUIE: These books are requiring an enormous amount of 
work. Writing is a lonely business. Writing this type of 
hook is much more lonely than 1 have been in any other 
time of my life, because the other times I was chasing 
around with magazines, lectures, television appearances. 
I’ve cut all that out, because to write this type of book — 
first of all, you can’t write it in ninety days, you can’t 
even write it in a year. It takes just about two years to 
write a book of 200,000 words, if it is going to he im- 
portant and not he a quickie — if it is going to be a real 
think book. 

Of course, “big” books arc “in” now. Many readers don’t 
want books that will occupy them lor just a short lime, 
books that they can read in a night. They want big books 
that will absorb them and keep them away from the tele- 
vision set for a week or so. And “consolation” books arc 
very big just now. There is so much worry and despair 
today, and many people want books that will console 
them and help them cope with the complexities of life, 
not to mention ail the books that teach women how to 
attain orgasm. 

WARD: Does this new novel have anything to do with the 
past Huie subjects of racial clash or World War II? 

mirrs: There’s no racial clash in it, but yes, it has to do 
with tiie Second World War and the atomic bomb. I sup- 
pose ilicre are some people who will think it has some- 
thing to do with James Forrestnl, simply because it lias 
something of the Forrestal situation. Forrestal, of course, 
was the fir'-t United States Secretary of Defense, and in 
1919 he cracked up, mentally, and was put in the hospi- 



tal at Bcthcsda. Several weeks later he jumped out of a 
window — or some people think he was thrown out or was 
allowed to jump, lint in an> rase, lie had been privy to 
ai! the government secrets, the atomic secrets, and now 
he s mentally ill. Nowhere in the C on.stitution have wc 
dealt with that contingency. What are von going to do 
with a man who is mentally incompetent and who knows 
all your government's secrets, particularly when secrets 
are enormously important and the national welfare is sup- 
posed to depend on keeping them? 

At any rate, In the Hours of Night is about a man who 
comes from east lennessee, who as a voting man became 
a Wilsonian, a man who thinks in "world terms," a man 
who believes in world peace, a hopciu! man who believes 
that great and wonderful tilings weie going to be done by 
and for the United States during Ills lifetime. In the Hours 
of Night is a fictional report and examination of this man 
who lodged hope in the Second World War, and of the 
other people who lodged hope in it and thought something 
hopeful would come from it. Its really just an examination 
of the hopeful process in America, from Woodrow Wil- 
son to Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman, and an at- 
tempt to explain the national frustration and what I re- 
gard as the national failure. 

Oh, I think that the United States has failed, failed as a 
nation, and I try to explain that failure. That's not being 
critical of the United States, because all nations fail. It’s 
the nature of things, it's the way things ore. Where there 
is life, death impends. Just as a man is Uorn is vigorous 
and strong, tmd becomes weak and dies, this is true of all 
of man’s institutions, all of man’s collectives. No man is 
going to live forever, anti nothing man creates is going to 
live forever. Nations are born with great hope, and then . . . 

WARD: Which have you found the more difficult — the 
creative, fiction writing you've done, or the factual? 

HUIE: I suppose factual writing is more difficult — al- 
though, strangely enough, you have to be just as truthful 
in writing a novel. It’s not a matter of fart, but even the 
type of novels I’m writing now has an awful lot of fart in 
it. It’s the same kind of writing that many men are doing, 
from Solzhenitsyn on down to some of the lesser ones: 
We’re writing about factual events and we write novels in 
which there are real characters. Characters in In the Hours 
of Night are Roosevelt, Truman, Cordell Hull, James 
Byrnes, George Norris, Stimson. Now, whatever they say 
is either what they actually said or else what they might 
reasonably have said. It must fit in with what they have* 
said; it must not he an unreasonable thing for them to 
say. You imagine that this is what they said in this par- 
ticular private conversation. 

Of course, in writing a novel, so much of it is coming 
out of your mind, you don’t have to be as careful as in 
factual writing, although dates and oilier facts have to be 
checked just as carefully as they do in a factual book. 

WARD: Have you stopped thinking of yourself as a re- 
porter, now that you’re into writing these long novels? 

HUIE: Well, after all, a man who writes a novel is still a 
reporter. Balzac considered himself a reporter. You’re re- 
porting on the human condition; it’s just another way. 

It’s difficult to define the novel today. One of the .things 
that intellectuals write about today is the decline of the 
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“As 1 presented him, 
the hoy wmn*t 
a sympathetic figure at all. ” 



narrative. People no longer like the narrative process. 
There are very successful writers today who are writing 
so-called novels, who no longer attempt the narrative pro- 
cess at all. There’s no longer a beginning or an end or any 
lesson to he learned by it; it’s just a presentation of 
swatches ol life. I doubt that I could ever do that. I’m in- 
terested in the narrative process; I attempt that. 

But I do think that in many ways, you can he more 
truthful with a novel than you can with a factual story. 
And you can cause your reader to think more, you can 
give your reader more to think about, and you can present 
the truth of a dramatic sequence even though it may not 
be entirely factual. Solzhenitzyn has pointed (his out. 
What the hell, Tolstoi did it in War and Peace. You can 
learn a lot more about Napoleon and the Russians in the 
fall of Moscow in H'ar and Peace than you can by reading 
all the histories. So, Tolstoi is simply a very, very capable 
reporter. After all, we're all dealing with the human heart, 
the human situation. So, no, I don’t think of myself as 
less of a reporter now. I don’t think a man can be a good 
novelist unless he is a good reporter; I think it’s just a dif- 
ferent medium for reporting. Certainly In the Hours of 
Night is nothing but a report, an examination. 

WARD: Objectivity has been a sort of hallmark of yours. 
Does this stem from your newspaper days? 

HUiK: Yes, ever since I was a police reporter I have been 
hesitant about presenting people as heroes and innocent 
victims of crimes, This has always been true of me. But it 
h,o, handicapped me in some ways. It hurt me in the civil 
tights days. People in the civil rights movement, people in 
New York who review books, and so forth, have never 
known exactly how to take me. They’ve never known 
whether 1 was friend or foe. I have had people who read 
something of mine and they decide I’m a fascist; they read 
something else of mine, like the Slovik story, and they 
deride I’m anything but. 

I don’t see human beings as rascals and angels; they 
don t divide that way. The best human being I ever met is 
probably at least 35 or 40 percent evil; and the worst 
human being I ever met is 35 or 40 percent good. I mean, 
men arc amalgams of good and evil — all human beings are 
that way. So I never have been able to write the hero-villain 
story, never in my life. 

For instance, take the Fmmett Till story' back in the 
fifties. When it was published in Look, there were people 
who at first— because it showed the awful murder of this 
young, 14-year-old Negro boy by these two white men for 
whistling at one of their wives — these people felt a great 
shock, because my story quoted them in what they were 
saying just before they shot him, it quoted them in their 
whole explanation of why they did it, how the conflict had 
developed, and so on. Well, the pro-civil rights people, the 
humanitarians, the liberals — these people thought I had 
done them a great service, and there were people who 
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wanted to give me awards for it. Rut after about the third 
day, they read it again and they got bothered and began 
wondering whether 1 had done, them such a great favor 
after all in the cause of racial justice, because the little 
Negro hoy, as I had presented him. wasn’t a sympathetic 
figure at all. Boastful, brash, visiting in Mississippi from 
Chicago, he had a white girl’s picture in his pocket and 
boasted of having screwed her. This is why they took him 
mil and killed him. 

Well, I presented him as he wax, which to me made him 
a very tragic, highly sympathetic figure, because it didn’t 
justify his death. But there are so many people in the 
United States who want to sec things in blacks and whites. 
To me. he was a sympathetic character; hut to so many 
others, if you’re going to have a sympathetic character, he 
can t do things that you don’t like. 

Hell, Dartyl Zanuck once— I wrote the screenplay for 
The Revolt of Maude Stover; they never used it, they made 
it from something else- anyway, I went in to see Darryl 
Zanuck for a conference and he picked my screenplay up 
ofi his desk and he said, “Huic, first tell me this; Who are 
we pulling for in this film?” I said, “Well, Mr. Zanuck, I 
don t know who you’ll be pulling for. When I go to a bull- 
fight / pull for the hull. I don’t know who’s to he pulled for 
in this story. Mamie Stover, the character in this book — 
some of the things she does v/ill make the people in the 
audience pull for her; but in the next sequence or two, hell, 
she may do something that they don’t like at all.” So, I’ve 
always had trouble in mv writing with presenting char- 
acters that people can pull for. 

WARD: Does that apply to your current writing? 

IIUIE: Yes, in In the Hours of Night, this novel that’s 
cost me three years of work, and all this psychiatric re- 
search and military research and everything, I’m guilty of 
the same thing. You ask me how the reader is going to feel? 
Some of the readers are going to feel that it was good rid- 
dance when my principal character, Castleton, goes out 
that window that the people running the government did 
exactly right in forcing him out, because he was a threat 
to the country, because he was a nut, because he wanted 
to create a power — a United Nations armed with the 
atomic bomb, that was stronger than the United States, 
because he wanted to risk it for world peace. 

WARD: Speaking of motion pictures, as you were a minute 

you ve been fairly successful with films, haven’t you? 

IIUIE: Well, six have actually been made and released or 
are about to he released. I’m expecting that the Ruby Mc- 
Collum story (The Crime of Ruby McCollum), which I did 
in ’56, will be filmed this fall in north Florida. And we 
have people who want to make In the Hours of Night. 

Rut one of the ways I’ve earned — or had — money over 
the last few years is that so much has been paid me for 
stories that were to have been filmed but whicli either 
haven’t been or were only recently filmed. That has hap- 
pened to a number of writers, simply because of all the 
changes and uncertainties in film-making. Millions of dol- 
lars have been lost this way by the studios, and of course, 
a lot of it has gone to writers: Over the years I've been 
paid hundreds of thousands of dollars for films rights and 
screenplays for my Three Lives for Mississippi, my Emmett 
Till story, the , Slovik story and The Klanstnan, and the 
latter two were filmed only in the last year or so. 




WARD: And yet you’ve been able pretty well to stay clear 
of Hollywood? 

RUSK: When I made my first trip to Hollywood, just after 
the Second War, David Selznick offered me a contract to 
become a screenplay writer. Well, I had seen a writer or 
two who had written stories during the war, and who had 
made a lot of money, and who had immediately invested 
it in lleverly Hills homes and swimming pools — and who 
never wrote anything that was any good from that point on. 

I had always said I am never going to get in a position 
where I have to write something for the money — and I 
never have. And I said I’m always going to he in a position 
where I can tell anybody in the United States to go to 
hell — hook publisher, motion picture producer, or any 
man — and just i valk out. I have always been in that posi- 
tion; I have been able to walk out. I have been extremely 
lucky in my lifetime, as a writer. I have never had to write 
anything that I didn’t want to write; I have never had to 
write anything deliberately for money. 

One of the reasons that 1 have been able to he indepen- 
dent is that my late wife and I never had any children; we 
could never have children. If I had had two or three child- 
ren I might not have been able to do that; I might have 
had to do things I didn’t want to do, just to pay the hills. 
So, with just my wife and me, I was able to turn down those 
offers from Hollywood and so forth, so that I wouldn’t be 
dependent on the picture business. While I’ve been paid 'a 
good deal of money by the picture business, from the be- 
ginning I said, “One thing I’m never going to do” — I told 
the producers this-- -“I’m never going to get dependent on 
you sons-of-hitchcs. And never am I going to get where I 
owe $50,000 and I’ve got to do something for you.” So — - 
even now I live relatively simply. I have a substantial home, 
but I never owned a home until I built this one — and I 
didn’t build it until I had the money. I was not going to 
get caught in a rat race. 

One of tlie few times I ever give advice — and I never 
give advice unless I’m pressed—- is when I urge young 
people who want to write, first, to learn to write to starve, 
so that you don’t got into the position where you have to 
write something in order to pay the rent. Now, there’s a 
theory chat tile best books are written by men who are 
behind in their rent, and after they get solvent they never 
write anything that’s any good. That isn’t true, inciden- 
tally. 

WARD: Yes, but isn’t that true of O. Henry and Poe and 
Dreiser and some others who did some of their best work 
when they were pressed for money? 

RfJfK: Oh, yes, that’s right — and Oliver Goldsmith and 
Karl Marx. There are a few cases like that, but it just 
isn’t (me. Publishers have found that it’s not true. Pub- 
lishers have found that they can get better books by risking 
money on authors so that they can live, not lavishly, but 
so that they at least do not have money worries. 

WARD: On the subject of money: You have the reputation 
of being a “commercial” wriler as opposed to a “literary” 
writer. Docs this come from your journalistic background, 
your instinct for the topical, more than anything else? 

Rv /IF: I suppose that’s probably it. Also, I’ve never 
thought of myself as being an intellectual. I don’t know 
what the term means, but I’m uncomfortable when any- 
body calls me one, I think it’s probably being derogatory. 
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I have never aspired to write “intellectual” books. I have 
never written for critics, nor for publishers, 

I am the most rejected successful writer, I suppose, in 
the United States. Most of my hooks have been turned 
down by one publisher after another. Mamie Stover was 
turned down by at least eight different publishers. It later 
sold three million copies (in paperback) in the United 
States, but there were publishers who didn’t think it would 
sell, or who were offended by it, or who just didn’t like 
the way it was written. 

But as I’ve said, I haven’t written books to try to build 
a reputation for myself in the past. I’ve written what I’ve 
wanted to write. I never read reviews of my books. Why? 
What’s the point? I’ve finished the book a year or eight 
months earlier. There’s nothing I can do about it if they 
don t like the book. If they do like the book, what dif- 
ference does it make? I didn’t write the book for them, I 
wrote the book for myself, to please myself. 

You say, are you a commercial writer? Certainly I am. 
If I weren’t a commercial writer I couldn’t afford to write 
books, because ever since I left uewspapering in 1936 — 
with the exception of the time I was in the U.S. Navy — I 
have never worked for anyone except myself, and I have 
never figured out how I could take a good review of one 
of my novels down to the bank and borrow money on it. 
Of course, there are an awful lot of people who make 
money and who write hooks that reviewers don’t like. It’s 
a great mistake ever to write for reviewers, and I never 
have done it and. don’t expect to. 

WARD: What led you into writing in the first place? 

I5UIE: What led me into writing was that I didn’t have 
much money when I went to college. I began writing “true 
confession” stories. The first thing that I ever sold was to 
Macfaddcn — a “true story” for True Story magazine, for 
which they paid me $200. These were formula stories. 
Now, I’ve made the statement that I never wrote anything 
I didn’t like, hut that doesn’t mean that I haven’t written 
formula stories. These stories didn’t carry my name, of 
course, because they were told by some girl who leaves 
the country and goes to town and gets knocked up and, 
you know, has nothing but trouble from that point on. 
These were tear-jerking stories about, uh, poor Sister 
Carrie. I have ground out as many as twelve of these 
formula stories a year, for which I collected $2,400. And 
that was when $2,400 was an awful lot of money and you 
could go to college for $800 a year. So, yes, I’ve done 
that. I wrote rny first story in order to make money; if 
that makes me a commercial writer, then I have been a 
commercial writer all my life. 

Now, I’ve done this: I have written books that I knew 
were not going to make any money, and I have had pub- 
lishers who published those books and who knew they 
were not going to make any money. These were books that 
we thought ought to be published. This is the only evid* 
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cnee that I am not a commercial writer. I never made any 
money, for instance, on the Ira II ayes story (The Urn, of 
, . whuh was pohlishcd as a paperback hook I 

i K 11 1 uvcn make any money on the film, hcctut.sc 1 cave 
Ik money I made to the Indian family. I wrote that story 
because I wanted to write it. I, was an offbeat story that 
we didnt expect to make any money on, and we didn't. 

WARD: Aren’t you saying, though, that practically every 
w 1 1 1 e i , ,r he expects to be published today, has to he a 
commercial” writer? 

HlJn.b Me has to do that. Moreover, he has to write a hook 
that the publisher can expect to sell at least 10,000 hard- 
cove, coptes ol. Thirty years ago, there were plenty of 
publishing houses that would publish a first novel, for in- 
stance and give the novelist $1,000: and it cost them 

‘ - IT l0r a <irSt Prin,i ” g ol 2 ' 500 and if they 

si ld 900 copies o| „ they though, .ha, was pretty good. 

The whole publishing of the book would have cost them 



about $.1,000. And if they thought the author was a pretf 
good bet, that his fourth hook would sell, they'd earn 
him along and publish Ins first three novels on that basis 
I here are no houses that I know of that would do tha 

m'rno' nl0SS lhcy lhlnk 1,1111 llk ' i' nt n °vel will movt 
, 0)0 n,ey can '> :,,lord 10 ll >’ f. because to pub 

SfOtinn M ‘?‘ IUy '"" Sl tl ’ Sl " H ' m ' l P! ,ri)x| mateIj 

>10.000— „„v book that they process. Now, this is a terrible 

situation. In tlu- /W v „/ the hook that I've just 

finished— my publishers, Ixilore they sell one copy wil 
have more than $ 200,000 invested in that book. 

I he enormous costs of publishing hooks and magazines 
end newspapers today are a great, great tragedy lor this 
country. The idea ol Benjamin Franklin owning his little 
printing press and printing whatever iie wanted to print 
and advocating whatever he wanted to advocate- this is 
81>ML '- Illls ,s P art 1,1 ’he curse of bigness in our country 
ts very very depressing, because certainly the dissemi,,.,- 

'°n of tdea ought to he cheap in a country that aspires 
to be Irec. 
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Reluctantly this time, author William Bradford 
Hmc finds himself in a characteristic situation: rump- 
deep in boiling controversy. Mis 1970 book about the 
assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., He 
Slew the Dreamer, has lately become the focus of 
efforts by the convicted slayer, James Earl Ray, to 
gain a new trial. Now forty-six and serving a 99-year 
prison term for the 19 hi! murder, Ray claims he was 
pressured into pleading guilty by his attorney, Percy 
f oreman ol Houston, and by Huie. The purpose, Ray 
contends, was to avoid a public trial that would hurt 
profits horn the Huie hook in which lawyer Foreman 
had been assigned sixty percent of the royalties to 
cover his $150,000 legal fee. 

A state court hearing on Ray’s petition was ordered 
this past June by the Supreme Court and is due later 
this year in Memphis. Huie, now planning to write 
and produce a television film based on He Slew the 



Dreamer, doubts that Ray will succeed in withdrawing 
bis guilty plea and securing a new trial, 
j ‘'■ Some l ,e °P li; ‘hink lie'll get his trial— that enough 
1 noise has been made and enough time has passed " 
said Huie after the latest developments. "But my 
, horschack . judgment is that tiiey will not give him 
j one. It will be an injustice to the State if they do, 
F bccaus f* Slx >'ear later, you know, it's tough and 
| cx P cnsivc for tile State to put him on trial. But they 
| may. Of course, commercially it suits me fine— I 
can’t lose in the damned thing. 

Fhit this business that f oreman urged him to 
plead guilty in order to save material for a book is 
all nonsense, because by that time I had already told 
my publisher that the book wouldn't sell because 
there wasn’t anybody else involved but Ray.” 

Huie acknowledged that before he began exploring 
the case, he believed there was at least a possibility 
of a conspiracy in the King slaying. 

When 1 started off with Ray, he was telling me 
the truth,” the writer recalled. “So, because I could 
go out and find two or three things that he was 
telling me were -rue, I thought he might eventually 
tell me the whole truth. But even before his trial was 
supposed to have been held, I had found that only 
Kay was involved. 

“I had been signed to a contract for a large book 
advance on the assumption that there had been a 
conspiracy— the only ‘selling’ word in this story. I 
got involved with Ray and I had to go the whole way. 

I Wasted time, effort and money; I traveled so much 
and spent so much money on myself and other re- 
searchers and all on this thing. But the story just 
wasn’t worth it; it just didn’t add up to anything. 

. “ Aml so 1 fold my publishers and various maga- 
zines the moment I found that there wasn't any con- 
spiracy. I tore up contracts, I returned money to 
publishers. My hook was a very small operation, and 
my publishers didn’t lose anything because we didn’t 
anticipate any huge sale. Ail we had was just the 
stoty of another little psychopath who shoots some- 
body. That’s about all it was." 
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WARD: You’ve paid out a lot of money, yourself, for re- 
search and information over the years, haven't you? 

j UIITF: t sure have — not only for research and to get infor- 

| illation, but to make things publishable. Sometimes, if a 

i publisher will not let you publish something because 

| you're going to libel somebody, well, you can go and pay 

|j that person off in advance to get him to agree to let you 

*1 libel him. It costs you a lot less that way. 

1 did that in the Emmett Till story. You had two men 
{ who had been tried for murder and who had been found 

| not guilty. Now, I’m going to write a story in which I 

3 portray them as the murderers, I tell how they committed 

j the murder, I quote them ns to how they did it. Now, this 

is libel per s c and is not publishable. Well, how could 1 
make it publishable? Hy going to these people and pay- 
ing them off for the privilege of libeling them, so that 
v they could not sue me. 

I did that. I did that in Three Lives for Mississippi', I 
accused men of committing a crime who had never been 



accused of that crime, and who could not be convicted of 
the crime in any court in Mississippi. In those cases, I 
have iiiatlc stories publishable. Moreover, I have bought 
film portrayal rights of Kn Khtx Klansmcn who committed 
murder, because you have to dent with a man who is a 
criminal if you're going to portray hint, with live actors, 
as a criminal in a film. You have to go get him to sign a 
formal document tillowinr you to do that. So, yes, I’ve 
had to deal. I've had Klansmcn out here in my own home 
and paid them as much as $6,000, in cash, to sign such a 
document. 1 have done it, because there is no substitute 
for money in this thing. 

Other people find this sort of thing distasteful, and / 
have not found it particularly plctranp to count out $6,000 
to a murderer, to a man who committed coldblooded 
murder. In the first place, I don't like murderers — never 
have — but I have dealt with them. It's pretty hard to do, 
but I have justified my actions by the fact that 1 was 
going to accomplish something that 1 thought was worth- 
while by doing it. Over the years a lot of people have 



Huic, asked about Ray’s recent insistence that 
there was indeed a conspiracy to kill Dr. King and 
that Ray was merely the fall guy, replied: 

"Yes, Ray’s current crop of lawyers — one of them 
must have seen Ibis damned film. Executive Action 
(about an alleged conspiracy in the John F. Kennedy 
assassination) — has said that a group of wealthy, 
powerful men in the South got together and put up 
$250,000: They had decided that Dr. King must go. 
So they found a couple of hired guns to kill him. But 
they needed a patsy, so they got this guy Ray and he 
didn’t know what was going on; they had him go over 
there to Memphis and they used him as a patsy in 
the whole thing. So that’s now their whole story, 
anyway, of the murder. 

“Well, the ‘patsy’ story is ridiculous, nothing but 
a cock-and-bull story. Ray himself was obviously 
never paid anything for killing Dr. King; he didn’t 
meet anybody afterward and he wasn’t given any 
money. If he'd had any money afterward, he’d have 
gotten away. Ray’s problem after he killed Dr. King 
was to raise money; he had to stage two holdups, in 
Canada and in London, just to hold .on. 

“So, no, Ray had no assistance whatever, and 
there simply is no evidence whatever, that 1 can find, 
that the known criminal contacts he had in the ap- 
proximately eleven months before the killing were 
interested in murdering Dr. King. That’s what’s 
missing in the Ray case, in the conspiracy theory. 
Believe me, there is no way whereby reasonable men 
could ever doubt that Ray is the. murderer of Dr. 
King.” 

Huic, who was a friend of King, added that “the 
very idea of somebody putting up $250,000 to kill 
him is so ridiculous. 

"Good God! Anybody could have gotten Dr. King 
killed for certainly no more than $3,000. It would 
have been a v.ry. very simple matter: He had no 
bodyguard, he went in and out of his home in 
.Atlanta alter dark, and all that sort of thing. Any 
professional killer could have killed Dr. King easily 
and gotten away, with the chances nine out of ten 



that he would never have been apprehended — ail of jj 

which anybody who knows anything about such 

things could have gotten done for $3,000. So why in 

the hell would any group of so-called intelligent 

financiers have raised $250,000 because Dr. King 

had to go? i 

“And as I made clear :n my book, whiie Dr, King 
was hated, he was already far over the hill as an 
irritant of people in the South or as an effective 
leader of the movement. He was already under 
sharp attack within the movement itself. He had 
already failed in Memphis (in the sanitation work- 
ers’ strike). If Southern hate was going to be any 
reason for killing him — my God! they’d have killed 
him at the Selma march, or when he was leading 
other things here earlier. But 1968 was already 
very late in the day for Martin Luther King. So any 
idea that a hunch of wealthy Southerners would 
have gotten together in 1968 and said, “King must 
go” — what the hell! they would also have had to be 
crazy. King wasn’t a threat to anybody in 1968.” 

Still, Huie is taking no chances with Ray’s new 
conspiracy story. The author, who said iic has as- 
sured Ray that , he would voluntarily testify at the 
forthcoming evidentiary hearing if Ray wants him to, 
has come up with a familiar Huie ploy to induce Ray 
to tell all. 

“Some weeks ago,” the author disclosed, “I wrote 
Ray a letter in which I said, in effect: ‘Well, I see 
now where you’re getting ready to identify these 
people that were with you. I’m glad to understand 
that — I don’t believe it, but if you are, I’ll help you. 

I’ll give you money. I’ll encourage you, I’ll do every- 
thing I can if you want to get with the State of 
Tennessee now. And if you’ll help identify all these 
people, I’ll lead a movement — after you’ve been there 
(in prison) twelve years — to get you paroled. And if 
there are others involved, for every one that you 
come in and identify and that is convicted, I’ll give 
you an extra $5,000.’ ” 

Huie docs not expect to have to make any such 
payoff. 
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denounced me for it. I was denounced by people for pay- 
ing the murderers of Emmett Till, but I could never have 
told their story of how they murdered him without doing 
it. All right, X have to make that decision as to whether 
to do it — and publishers who help me do it have to 
make that decision, and they did. It’s a difficult one, and 
I don t recommend it, but I’ve done it, yes. I suppose for 
a time I was alone in doing it, although I think a few 
other writers have picked up the habit. 

WARD: How about the James Earl Ray case, when you 
went to him, paid him for his story, and there was never 
any trial? 

HUIE: Yes, and I was criticized for it. Here I am, a 
friend of Dr. King; Dr. King was a friend of mine — why 
would I pay his murderer money ? This comes down to our 
law: As you know, but which most people forget, no 
defendant has to take the stand and testify in the United 
States. We are unique in our country in that the State can- 
not call the defendant to the witness stand. Now, when 
Ray killed Dr. King, I knew that no lawyer would ever 
call Ray to testify in his own defense. Any lawyer who 
did so would be guilty of malpractice, because he would 
be subjecting his client to unnecessary risks, because he 
knew that Ray had no defense. He knew that any story 
the defendant told in which he denied the murder would 
be such an obvious fabrication that it would be against 
his best interests. 

And so, I knew, because of my peculiar experience with 
this sort of thing, that when Ray killed Dr. King he’s 
never going to testify. How is anybody going to find out 
what this man knows about this murder? And above all, 
who’s going to ask him why he killed Dr. King? The State 
can never ascertain it in court, the FBI can’t question him 
to find out — nobody can find that out and put it on the 
record. The only way: Somebody has got to persuade Ray 
to tell it. 

^ went. to Ray, just as I have done with other mur- 
derers, and I made a deal with Ray. I told him that after 
his trial, after he was found guilty and probably given life 
imprisonment, I would write the story of why and how. he 
murdered Dr. King, everything he did, everything that 
went on in his mind. So, I bought from Ray- — he con- 
tracted with me to tell me all that, not to tell me any lies 
but to tell me the truth of how and why he killed Dr. King, 
and if anybody else was involved with him, assisted him 
in the getaway. Well, he told me part of it, but he didn’t 
tell me all of it. He violated his contract. 

But that’s what I purchased from Ray, and I did it with 
a perfectly clear conscience. I did it because I thought 
there would be some value in it. And I did it because, 
under our system of law — and I’m opposed to this aspect 
I knew Ray would otherwise never be compelled to tell 
the truth. 

WARD: Do you have any regrets about having done that 
in this and in the other cases? 

UUIE: I m not absolutely certain that I was right in doing 
so in every case, but at any rate, that’s the way it was, and 
I cannot see where I have done anyone an injustice — and 
in most cases, it seems to me, I have served the cause of 
justice. You have to believe that the truth is good, that it’s 
good to establish the truth. That has been my objective 
at all times. And as I say, you cannot establish the whole 
truth in an American courtroom. 



WARD: How do you feel about pretrial publicity in crimi- 
nal cases, and a defendant’s right to be protected from 
publicity that might prejudice a jury? 

UUIE: Well, of course I fought that in the Ray story, with 
the judge. I was held in contempt, and had the judge lived 
he probably would have tried me and I might have been 
put back in jail, as I was once in Florida on a “technical” 
contempt charge. I am on the side of the reporter in such 
cases. I think the reporter has the right, when a crime has 
been committed, to find out all he can and to publish it. 1 
Now, I think he has to accept the risk of libel; I think he | 
has to be sure he s right. But I don’t buy this business that 
we’re going to jeopardize the rights of this defendant if 
some reporter publishes the story about how he did it. I 
think your juries and judges can weigh that. 

WARD: Getting back to your writing: What is your work 
routine when actually writing? 

HUIE: I’m an early riser. Hemingway once said that a man 
who writes ought to be writing “at first light.” I’m not a 
Hemingway but I am a “first light” writer. I get up any- 
where between 4:00 and 5:00 — usually by 4:30 a.m. I’m 
at work, seven days a week. Moreover, the name of this 
game is discipline self-discipli ne. The difference between f 
people who write and those who want to write — and per- 
haps could write better books than those of us who do 
wri£e — is self-discipline. It’s a matter of being able to get 
up and get at it. You spend a lifetime trying to discipline jf 
yourself, trying to compel yourself to work. 

Writing is a lonely, hideous way to make a living. Get- 
ting up and facing a blank sheet of paper at 4:30 in the 0 
morning is a very,, very bleak and dreary thing to do. You 
can do it only by s jrict self - discipli ne. You can’t sit up \ 
half the night drinking whiskey and spinning yams with 
your friends — which I love to do — but you just can’t do it, 
particularly as you get older. You have to have that dis- 
cipline. ' — 

I remember, a number of years ago, before Somerset 
Maugham died, I was in the South of France with a friend 
of mine who knew Mr. Maugham, so we went over one 
afternoon to listen to the old man. Like all writers, myse lf 
inchided, Maugham lust conducted monologs — you went 
anatiSTened to him. Maybe you asked him a question 
twice during an hour’s session while he sat out in the sun 
on his patio; the rest of the time he rambled. But one 
thing he did say to us— he told us that for fifty years he 
wrote something every day. He said he did it because he 
was afraid not to. He was afraid he would get off his 
routine, because writing was hard work and only by writing 
something every day could he keep at it. 

Well, that’s part of it. You have to follow a routine, 
particularly if you’re going to write a book of 170,000 
words. The end of that thing is so far in the future, it’s 
easy jo say, “Well, I’ll start next week, or next month.” 

Or, “Today’s a good sunny day— I’ll go play golf or go 
to the beach or to the horse races or clean my typewriter 
or handle my correspondence — or something.” That’s a 
lifetime battle — a whole lifetime you must force yourself 
into that routine. 

So, it’s a very, very lonely, difficult, frustrating thing, 
particularly as you get older and want to do your best 
and you find you’re making more demands on yourself 
than you’ve made previously, because you know it’s get- 
ting to be the last time around. 
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